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A Modern and Informative 


Radio 
Text Book 


DETAILED INFORMATION 


on such Subjects as: 










@ Voice Production and Speech 
@ Microphone Technique 

@ Timing and Pacing 

@ Commercial Copy 


@ Special Events and Nar- 
ration with an Appendix 
of exercises for Class- 


room use. 
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248 Pages 
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Who? What? Where? When? 








The Louisville, Kentucky, Free Public 
Library has been gt nstructior 
vente 4 I \f y the FCC Thi 


\i station 
library- perate d 


The FM Association asserts that the 
e9 teat ante d a 
} 


CO 


nee os re 1 | l il 


station 


The 1950 Census George Jennings, \ER president and di 


M, FM, al sets in the rect Radio Council—W BEZ, Chicago, has 
. 1 liver [k ( ‘ ee ( iddress the Institute in Radio 
( oe \udio-Visual Aids in Boston on June 28 


1 ] I ] 
Cedar Rapids Radi 


Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, ‘ol all 


embership on the Execu- 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, awards 


the | itional Press As Station 

innounce Carnegie Institute f Technology scholar 
n M 209 ships to radio quiz finalists in the School 
Dorothy Blackwell, iss int ( science I erts’ series | madcast on seven 
Ss Vicssal | 7 St Sunday iftternoons began March 20 

it is ened ef l ended May 1 
s t ried thi Mrs. Hazel Kenyon Markel is now di 
nee esidence t rector of program service at CBS Station 


Formerly she 


St. Olaf College, Northti \linnesot vas director of publ vice and education 
te 50,00 tt KM _ station t station. She is continuing to present 
tation will supple t of her own shows: People m Town and 


The CBS Documentary Unit has 
iy ro} hed the 


show on 


two 


Ge 49 ( tiled for coming 


] 


1 
world 


ects sched 


The Pawtucket, Rhode Island, School unmer. Norman Corwin’'s 


Department te ecent to apply to the tizenship is to be vadcast in June and 
IM censt Henrietta  ¢ \rnold Perl's on the country’s prison sys 
( t | itt te eust. The most recent production 
t t $2,401 be u is People’s Choice, by Peter Lyon, 
erve resent last montl 

ta st of the station was The George Foster Peabody radio 
Dp. iward cTé¢ resented at a meeting ol the 
The National Association of Education- kad xecutives Club in New York on 
il Broadcasters epresente it t \pril 21. Entries tor the 8 awards totalled 
! Nat 1 ( erence f the | < 7. A committee at the University of Georgia 
NESCO eened these and nominated 32—four pro 
April 2 | rams or stations in each category—to the 

H n, Clevelar \l S. Novi Py v Board in New York 


rH | rsit The National Broadcasting Company 


operation in the presen 


A Radio-Audio-Visual Aids Institute  tatio: f three radio institutes during the 
n annour vy the O tf Radi mmer of 1949: at Northwestern, June 27 

1) : € Tniversity t \ugust 6; UCLA, June 20 to July 30 

sachusetts ! Stantfor ne 23 to August 20. NB¢ 
( f ( Hollywood, and 

‘ Committ n kad San Francis issist the faculties 

Bost t nd network One Great Hour, an hour-long dramat 
: t thre national networks ol 


resented Marcl 


15C.. CBS. am BS. was 


ST. Written by 

( ) N. ¢ Rol She I Barnouw, featur 
N g President tstanding H 

{ ta thre il Vas i ite 

\ strati v1 e t n 70.000 « che 


1 1 or} 


\ 2 The Pontiac, Michigan, High School 
Foundation Radio Workshop was recently awarded 


The Rockefeller 


TOA = ‘ ) 
1Y4Y | 1due resents Dy Hie | iit 
} st noteworthy service 
. t , nt 1 
ya In tha ire ( 
l¢ + 
> N £ s r St tit 
( ‘ < t the 4 O1VEl 

+ + oO + } 

ste re 

fe e ft the fra 


Dr. James F. Bender, child consulta: 


warns tha 
should |} 


York, 


programs 


WPIX, New 
for children, T\ 
scheduled before dinner only 

James F. Macandrew has been promot 
broadcasting to tl 
the New Yor 
Board operat 


station, 


tor Station 


young 


from acting director ot 


new post of radio director tor 
Education Phe 
WNYE, 10,000-watt FM 
frequency 91.7 megacycles 
Elizabeth E. Marshall, assistant direct 
Radio W BEZ, bee 
invited to serve as a rad 
Lon 
Monica, M:; 
the 


on “Rad 


Board of 


using tl 


Council Chicago, has 
consultant in 
to the public schools ot 
and Santa 


will 


education 
Beach, | OS \ngele s, 
10-27. Mrs. Marshall 
Council of Kansas City on May 3, 
Motivates 


address Ra 


reative Expression.” 
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I 
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rornila, 
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Radio's Future Rests with the Schools 








HE INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION BY RADIO, which meets 
in Columbus, Ohio, May 5-8, has been a steadily-grow 
ing enterprise for nineteen years, and for some time has 

en registering more than one thousand persons at each 

its annual meetings. Its programs have drawn top-flight 


lio executives and educators as participants. Press se 


es have publicized the deliberations and newspapers and 


riodicals have printed thousands of words about them. 


e annual proceedings have been published as bound 


umes |[/:ducation on the Air|, each running in recent 


rs to some 500 pages 


ne might have presumed that few teachers, except those 
remote areas, could have escaped hearing about this 
tional radio education gathering and, as a consequence, 
iid have missed realizing the importance of radio in the 
cational field. Yet much remains to be done before the 
Is everywhere accept the same responsibility for radio 
ll of its educational ramifications, as do the better schools 
hetter teachers today 
functions of the Association for [duca 
vv Radio is to increase the number of teachers and 
people Who understand what radio has to offer edu 
illing to assume their rightful responsibility 


\ER officers hope that the JER 


t to work 
renders important service in this area. By printing 


putting 1 


and achievements of suc 


teachers and radio stations in the radio 


unts deseribing the methods 
education 
ideas, and stimuli reach others 


| + 1 — - ] aie 1 
other educational and general periodicals like 


tecl niques, 
et 11 


serve an important function. Often they reach teachers, 


leaders, and laymen who might not other 


e brought to a realization of what the schools can and 


wd do about this powerful new instrument of communi 
education 


; 
Surely radio 


leaders have an obligation 
unount of 


published research and sery 


through their own contributions and 


~ 


they secure fr others who have something in 

t to tel 
oks constitute another essential area where ACR met 

ive a responsibilitv. There are already many excellent 


education field \ few were mentioned 
1948, editorial 


(October. However, it 1s 


Ooks In many m-radio educational areas art 


unless radio's implications for those areas 


For example, how could an author 


sh a book today on the teaching of English without 
r one or more chapters to listening, especially radi 
re Po the lo workshop? To the curricular uss 
) programs? Or on the teaching of the social studies 


t wt 117 } act wre t 979 “a9]) which radi 
{t pomt out the vast source of material which radi 


ns re Cle this ¢ cd t} roug! r ~ a € 
s histori cit nas, o1 the spot coverage histori 
ad the like \s in trer OF tact ethods bo <S ToT 


prospective teachers of music, modern foreign languages, 
science, and health, to mention a few, are hardly suited to 
today’s world unless radio's implications for those subjects 
are adequately covered 

The writer has frequently deplored the lack of attention 


which radio has received from audio-visual education people 
Many had hoped that when the leaders in visual education 


broadened their title to include “audio” there would be an 


early recognition of radio as the biggest thing in audio 


education and of the importance of placing equal emphasis 


on it along with the visual. There is little evidence that the 


rank and file of audio-visual educators have grasped this 
concept. On the contrary, too many happenings lead to the 
conclusion that the reverse is true 

The most recent exhibit to indicate how far audio-visual 
go is the Forty-lKighth Yearbook of the 


National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, audio 


people have yet to 
l‘isual Materials of Instruction, Although it may seem hard 
to believe, this book of 330 pages devotes not a single chap 
ter—in fact less than 3 pages | 33-34; 283-84 ]—to radio and 
recordings. And out of the more than 300 references ap 
pended to the 


their titles 


13 chapters, only 17 even mention radio in 

\re not the microphone, the recorder, the radio receiver, 
the loudspeaker, and the amplifier, to mention a few, ma 
terials of instruction in the audio field? Does not the in 
Wmportance of the radio 


creasing 


workshop in the hig 


school merit some attention in such a book as this? Is 
not the development of a radio log on a school- or system 
teachers worthy of discussion ’ 


\Vhat 


of radio in the community relations program of the school : 


vide basis as an aid to the 


l 


ls the teaching of listening important : about the use 


Does the audio-visual person still look upon his job mere 
as a service function—to see that slides, films, projectors, 
and other similar supphes and equipment reach classrooms 
when wanted? Is he unwilling to attain competence in and 
issume responsibility for the radio half | perhaps the largest 


half trom the standpoint Ol Mnportance QO] the LUdI1O-VIsu i 


1948, 


coordinators. He 1s still convinced that 


In his December, editorial, 
the need for radio 
enters only casually into the 
visual people, that it has never been to then 
stepchild, and that radio’s development in the schools 
only be retarded if left in their custody) 


Radio has developed into an important adjunct to the 
educational field. The interest manifest in the educationa 
radio meetings at Columbus, Chicago, San Francisco, an 
elsewhere during the past vear attests to that fact. > 
only as an educational tool, but als entertammni 
medium, the future of radio, hke that of almost everythin 
else in America, rests primarily h the scl \ the 
accept the ch illenge ? 4 RACY I: | R, i] { 

















The President's Page 





OT A WOMAN BROADCASTER, nor a fortune teller. | 
am afraid [| am much like my Grandfather Squeers. You 
remember my “Grandfather Squeers” : 


| ea (;randtathe Squeers 
id te yea ightning-rods over his eat 
ca t and oftentimes then 
quest it to thunder again 
t alone in my deafness. The entire radio in 


n, have been deaf to the thunder 


the tuture ind not only have we 


requested It to 


forced it to thunder 


det Pal, ve Nave 


\! | ( i\¢ needed ly 


prac tically 


ehtning-rod ears, or at least a 


pole antenna, and we have worn ear-muffts. | am referring 
the rising thunder of the listener who 1s leaving our 
ence faster than he is becoming a member of the 


ele Ludience 
V he he president of a great network can stand before 
| S he ts the opinion that radio is slipping 
I st é ight think something were wrong: 
he surve conducted by an organized group among 
{ embers, brings the opinion that there are only ten 


vorthwhile programs for children aired in a certain area, 


( geht think it was thundering; when, what in the past 
eemed he sporadic outbreaks of pressure-group dis 
tisfactior ith radio, is snow-balling into a nationwide 
Ove ent ve might think we had asked for it to thunder 


Is no one’s 


ce 1 1g happening. And it 
t but Irs the men ind women who are broadcasters 
e have enated a large audience by refusing to listen 


the plaint ind complain ts ot our ultimate consumer, the 


\Ve have given hn vhat he seemed to want, but 
t vas the easiest for us to produce and sell to 
t pe = I ve have iccepted what. the 
the agency have thought was good radio 
tances the on i] statiol has taken the eCas\ 
release ts network programs and_ sol 
( time ( ir recorded or transeribed programs. | 
egest then as the st challenge of the future, the holding 
etting back of an audience which 1s slipping away 
( ( e; the easiest way | think of 1s through better 
oy ww. What an enviable position you local 
é roadeasters are in! There isn’t a one of you whi 
( not have as good an imagination, if not better one, 
se people who produce the transcribed features, 
pI rT he Ca ed material which comes 
\ have somethi re than a 
eT Y 3 ediate Cl unit you kno 
e1¢ ‘ hei eeds, their wants. You are imuiiar 
eners their d comings and goings. Ad 
ci ad Yive ions of dollars to know the 
ri Ce ~ \¢ ‘ 1 KTOV-V Ve T loca iucience 
VeCTICIES d networ perators iv think the 
sce ‘beth Siete Tinea Alaska eae 
( advertising agency or network operat 
( ( leration, that most suburban con 
( cag close business Wednesd 
| st sucl Oy MnIteEs keep their 
+} ¢ Assoc 
\ Marcel 


stores, banks, and other shops open Friday evenings? An¢ 
vet, certainly a Wednesday afternoon schedule and a Friday 
evening schedule on a community station should take those 
facts into consideration. One might analyze, community by 
community, the differences between local and national be 


havior. It is the opportunity of the local station to take 


advantage of those differences. There are few stations that 


rise above general mediocrity by programming for specific 
communities and audiences, but when you find one it stand 


out like the Palmolive Beacon; for there are differences i1 


tastes—differences in likes and dislikes—there are com 


munities where a Great Books program might go like wild 
fire, and others where anything above the level of Bla 
Beauty would be lost 


There are communities in which okra is considered 


great delicacy and others where the mention of okra 


enough to turn off every set in town. There are communi 
5 : 


ties where the music audience does not rise above Button 


and Bows, and others where anything less than Opus 151 
by Beethoven is considered as suitable for five-finger exer 
cises 


Those are the differences you and your local progran 


director or station manager know better than anyone els¢ 


in the world. Now, vou're not going to discover these dit 


ferences, or let me say those distinctive features of yout 


community, by sitting at a desk in a continuity office. You're 
going to have to meet people face to face and talk witl 


1701 
a 


| 





Greetings to Members of the AER! 





Here's a new book for all boys (and most girls) in Grades 7-10: 





Steve Sears 
rece reunouncer 


ete Sears, 
ce Unnouncer 


by Wiliam B. Levenson 
\ssistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
formerly Director, Statior 
WBOE and President of 
AER 


Mysterious codes, the 
strange behavior of a radi 
announcer, a gang of smug 
exciting 
woven into an interesting 
informationa 
radio 
casting. This book will pri 
vide the reader with a 
insight into radio. stati 


glers adventure 


and highly 


account of broad 


organization and operatio 


Postpaid $2.50 


SEND FOR OUR 


LIST OF BOOKS ON RADIO 





THE KING COMPANY 


4609 N. Clark Street Chicago 40, Illinois 
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The 1949 Columbus Radio Institute Program 





UST NINETEEN YEARS AGO, on July 
23, 1930, 


some sixty 


a pioneering group of 
persons gathered in 
Jumbus, Ohio, to write a new chap- 
inthe history of American educa 
n. Representing six universities, five 
\portant radio stations, the two exist 
¢ networks, the Federal Radio Com 
ission, and the U. S. Departments of 
griculture and the Interior, they came 
Ohio State University to attend the 
rst institute ever held in America to 
nsider the educational possibilities of 
dio 
The history-making conference was 
e realization of a dream for an Ohio 
State University professor whose spirit 
the : 
thering of educators and broadcast- 
Dr. Werrett Wallace Charters, 
hen heading the University’s Bureau 


ll permeates influential yearly 


-ducational Research and already 


ell-known for his studies movies 


in 
| radio, had long been convinced 
hat “radio and education are indis 


lubly joined. Why not, then, an an- 

ual conference where mutual prob 
1S might be discussed ?” 

Financial sponsorship of the initial 
ference was provided by the Payne 
ind of New York City, whose found 
and director, Mrs. Frances Payne 
lton, Dr. Charters the 

educational re- 


shared with 
that 


communication 


nviction more 


irch media 


eded. 


first 


in was 
\lso cooperating in arranging 
was the Ohio State 


partment of Education. 


program 


luring its nineteenth yearly session 


sat first Institute for Education 





co-founders, 


convening in Columbus May 5-8, the 


Institute will pay special tribute to its 


Dr. Charters and Mrs. 


Bolton, with the presentation of lifetime 





Dr. 
the 


\W. \W. CHarters, co-founder of 
Institute for Education by Radio. 
memberships in the organization. Only 


such award previously granted was 
that given last year to the Honorable 
Clifford ] 
the 


sion. 


Durr, retiring member of 
Federal Communications Commis- 


skill 
to 
gether on a common program of action,” 


Recognizing his “outstanding 


in bringing conflicting interests 


the certificate to be given Dr. Charters 


also notes: “His abiding interest in the 


by Radio, Columbus, Ohio, June 23, 1 


director, ts at extreme left of first row 


encour 


field of mass communication, 
agement 
broadcasting, and particularly his vi- 
sion in founding the Institute for Edu- 


Radio have resulted in sub- 


of research in educational 


cation by 
stantial and enduring contributions to 
American broadcasting.” Now retired 
from active duties at Ohio State, Dr. 
Charters is still serving as director of 
research at Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, a position which he has 
held 1920. 

The certificate to be presented Mrs 
Bolton, Ohio’s only woman member of 
support 
made possible the continuance of the 


since 


Congress, whose financial 
Institute during its early years, reads: 
“Her devotion to the public welfare is 
exemplified not only by the support of 
pioneer ventures in health and com 
munications through the Payne Fund 
but also by the giving of herself in first 
hand study and service. Her practical 
vision in education by radio is repre- 
sented by the participation of the Payne 
Fund in the founding of three signifi 
the 


Re icky 


cant and continuing institutions 
Ohio School of the Air, the 
Mountain Radio Council, and the In 
stitute for Education by Radio.” 

Presentation of the life membership 
certificates will be made at the annual 
Institute dinner, on Sunday, May &, 
which will culminate and close a four 
day assembly as historic in many re 
spects as the original conference of 
1930. 

The 1949 program is the first in the 
radio institute’s history to be developed 
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by itional advisory committee, and 
the fir O give approximately as much 
consideration to the educational pos- 
sibilitie of TV as to AM and FM 


radio 


Its basic philosophy, however, 
of bringing together educators, broad- 
casters, and leaders in allied fields for 
the purpose of furthering the develop- 


radio 
remains the same as that upon whi 
Dr. W. W. Charters launched the fit 
ten-day Institute nineteen years ago 


ment of educational program 





Radio as a Teaching Aid in Agricultural Education 





STUDY WAS MADE in the winter 
of 1945 to determine the feasi 
bility of planning a radio pro 


gram primarily for the use of vocational 
agriculture teachers in their all-day and 


-l- 
Classes, 


evening It attempted to find 
out what type of program might be 
practical and to what extent it would 
ve used. A questionnaire was sent to 


105 teachers of vocational agriculture 
\linnesota 
eplies were received from 66 teachers 


1( 
| 


) rant 
qd L£V COUTILS 


agents in 
) county agents 

he situation has changed consider 
in the last four years. Radio sta 
increased 400 


ad 


neces in portable recorders have made 


in Minnesota have 


per cent or more and_ technical 


possible to use recordings much more 
extensive than was possible in 1945 
Ot the 66 teachers who responded 


t that time, 57 showed definite inter 


est and enthusiasm. Six questioned the 


of using radio as a tool and 


yssibility 


: : : 
ree considered it useless. Nine of the 
ount agents indicated considerable 

t fy T11T nad 1 > } of} " 
tet its future and one thought it 
’ f ee a ee ~— 
\ ad be ¢ relativel littie use as an 
( l device 
the juestionnalire iZ types ort 
prog vere suggested ind the re 
‘ ] 
( ere sked_ te rate these 
( rdet their preference. Fol 
the rae is determined by 
uy Dprelerence 
{] by a re ized aut ity on 
' 
students to bring out 
have contributed 
Di 101 f approved practices in 
-_ art 
S tories given by students in 
Ca 1 ertall 
Ss g by me erson sug 
£ i eepll vith the 
i st emit 1 | 
< 
{) vers piven 
: ¢ it 
S . - sane 
‘ 
“si - 


County and agricultural 
with the 


above order. Suggestions as to the best 


agents 
teachers agreed in general 
hour of the day for such a program 
were varied. The hours of 10 a.m., 11 
a.m., and 1 p.m., were suggested 13 
times each. The next most popular hour 
was 11:30 a.m., followed by 9:30 a.m., 
and 3 p.m. Several of the county agents 
suggested the noon hour for a _ pro- 
the 
county agents and teachers is not quite 


gram. However, situation with 
the same. The teachers would use the 
program as an instructional tool with 
classes, whereas county agents would 
ask farmers to listen. 

Most of the respondents indicated 
that they had a radio available and that 
their administrators would approve its 
use. The reason the radio was not used 
more was because programs were not 
available at suitable times. Today the 
situation has changed considerably 
from what it was four years ago. Prac 
tically all of the 38 stations in Minne 
sota carry some kind of farm program 
fitted the 


a recording made so it 


which might be into time 
schedule, Or 
could be used when needed. Now, the 
county agricultural agents and teachers 
themselves, in many cases, are putting 
on programs for their students to use 
Forty-eight county agents are taking 
broadcasts of 
for 
people. More than that number of high 


1 


sche Ol 


part in regular weekly 


agricultural information farm 


agricultural teachers are also 


contributing to the agricultural infor 
mation going out over the air. In the 
Cities 
stations are carrying regular sustaining 
and 
ff vocational agriculture. These 


Twin alone, five of the majo¢ 


programs aimed at farmers stu 


dents 


are offered at various times of the day 


beginning at 6:30 in the morning and 


running through until late afternoon 
and covering every day of the week, in 
cluding Sunday. The programs vary in 


length from five minutes to a half hour 
In the 
the 


survey four years ago most oO! 


that 
11 SS > - a 'T 
would prefer a 30-minute program. The 


respondents indicated they 


popular length was 15 


‘| he s¢ 
90 per cent of the replies 


next most 


minutes two suggestions ac 


counted tor 












Three of the Twin City stations ca 
ry regular daily programs suitable for 
use in agricultural classes; others cai 
ry programs once or twice a week. O 


the stations throughout the state, 
majority carries regular daily far 
programs, a few present such pri 


grams once or twice a week. The sur 
vey revealed that most of the agricul 
tural workers would prefer one pr 

gram a week, although about a quartet 
of the replies indicated one a day coul 
be used to best advantage. Everyon 
stressed the importance of getting out 
a schedule at least a month before tl 

Most of th 
replies suggested a full- or halt-pag 


programms were broadcast 


preview of the program with a f 
suggested helps for using it. 

\n agricultural 
adult class is comparable to many 


teacher’s evening 


the meetings which county agents hold 


ag 
Twenty-five of the teachers answering 
the that 


questionnaire indicated 


agricultural program on the air about 


9:00 p.m., would be useful in conduct 
ing these ¢lasses. The winter months 
January, February, and March—wer 
selected as best for a program for thes 
groups. 
Thirty-nine 
could 


teachers thought th 


use recordings of 


programs; a few were doubtful. Sin 
1945, however, the increase in qua 
and the decrease in price and weig 
of tape and wire recorders have n 
recordings much more feasible. It 
quite possible that recordings are n 
valuable at the present time than 
itself 
scheduling difficulties. 


actual broadcast because 

There has been a very rapid iner 
in the number of tape recorders use: 
uunty agents during the past yeat 
trend continues, practically ey 
ity office will have recording eq 
within a year or two. The s 
m holds for high school agri 
The tape 
other uses in addition t 
lio programs that it has 


chers. recorder 
cording 1 


most becdpe recognized as. stan 


equipmett Mr both teachers and c 
ty agents. 
From the standpoint of produ 
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KUOM, is 


itable programs for agricultural 
ichers, there is considerable room for 
wth. In Minnesota, the University’s 
epartment of Agriculture is prob- 
ly the most logical source from which 
‘+h programs should originate. It is 
ie that many of the commercial sta 
ns in Minnesota carry agricultural 
rams, but most of the material for 
ese either originates with the Uni 
rsity Department of Agriculture or 


transcribed from such programs. It 


in the University of Minnesota Agri 
ltural Experiment Station that new 
thods of farming first 


> 


ogested It is the specialists in various 


are usually 


elds of agriculture who are suggest 
g practices which are applicable to 
rm situations in Minnesota. 


The University radio. station. 


not powerful enough to 
half the 


many 


er much more than 
the programs, 


ich have been broadcast on the halt 


State 
present time 


ur farm program from the Univer 

station, are sent to outlying parts 
the state for use as transcriptions on 
aller stations. 
the 


ed indiscriminately 


Obviously programs cannot be 
The business of 


rming 1s affected by seasons and other 


factors. Such things as presenting pro- 
grams on crop diseases, or damage 
from insect plagues, or marketing in- 
formation, can very logically be given 
by radio when properly timed. Infor- 
mation coming from the University of 
Minnesota agricultural specialists car- 
ries not only the traditional authority 
that but 
also the added weight of their being 


any radio program carries, 
well-known throughout the state [and 
in many cases nationally] in their fields 
of work. The advantages of timeliness 
the 
most important ones which radio has 


and authority are perhaps two 
in the field of agricultural education. 
Also, of course, it provides variety and 
stimulation for both 
teachers 

The 


visual 


students and 


opportunity of coordinating 
used 
very effectively by many teachers and 


aids with radio has been 
county agents in their group meetings. 
Most 


color slide sets on all phases of agri- 


teachers have available to them 


cultural work. Slide sets showing how 
to plant strawberries or how to pre 
pare livestock for showing at the fair, 
or how to treat fence posts to prevent 
them from decaying, are samples of the 
slides available. There are also a large 





number of film strips and motion pic- 
tures in agriculture and related fields 
ideal to students 
for what they will hear in either radio 


These are prepare 
programs or transcriptions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many teachers and county 
equipped with 35 
take color slides of 
ituations and thereby relate the radio 


agents are mm. 


cameras to local 
material directly to situations in their 
own communities. 

Photographs, charts, and models can 
also be used, and in many cases are 
effectively used during the presenta- 
tion of radio material, when the subject- 
matter of the broadcast lends itself to 
such treatment. 

While considerable progress has been 
made during the past few years in the 
field of coordinating radio with other 
teaching tools in the agricultural field, 
there is still much room for growth 
\With the new recorders, local material 
can be picked up and integrated with 
prepared material from the University 
or commercial broadcasting stations. 
Alert teachers are taking advantage of 
radio now, and much greater use can 
be expected in the 
GERALD R. McKay, 


near future. 
University of 


Minnesota 





Alabama Radio Services 











BROADCASTING SER\ 
Ices of the University of Alabama, 


a branch of the 


HE RaApio 


Extension Division, 
otes the energies of its staff of four 


time persons and five part-time 


lent employees to the production of 
it broadcasts a week, all of which 
ted to 
stations in Alabama. One program 
a 


LIS SeCTIeES is 


a network of eight commer 
made available by 
additional 11 
on network each week thereby giv- 
the 
\ second program is forwarded 


scription to an 


it coverage on 19 stations in 
ranscription to a supplemental list 
iree stations, thus giving it cover 
on 11 stations. One-shot, special 
offered to all sta 
son an equal basis. The 30-minute 


ts broadcasts are 


ecoming broadcast last fall, for ex 
le, was fed to 32 stations in the 
he work of the Radio Broadcasting 
ices 1s based upon the philosophy 
broadcasting on a campus exists 
the purpose of making available the 
| university resources for education 
e entire citizenry of that state and 





that this can be accomplished most eff 
ciently by close cooperation with vari 
ous departments on the campus. All 
of the programs produced by this or- 
ganization reflect that philosophy. For 
example, one series is concetved and 
the School of 


program a 


Eco- 
the 
product of the faculty of the Depart 
devoted to 
health problems, is produced at the 
Medical College; and Alabama Sports 
Story is a weekly broadcast presented 
cooperation with the Athletic De 
Other 
the joint effort of several or alternat 


directed by Home 


nomics; one week is 


ment of Music: another, 


1] 


partment. programs represent 
ing departments on the campus. An 
example of this type of program is 


} 


pus news with an interview-discussion 


ur University, which combines cam 


of the activities of various departments 
and agencies of the university. Ala 
Round Table is 
week as a means of presenting to the 
the the 


scheduled each 


Pata 


state ideas of edu 


pe yple ot 


cated Southerners on problems of the 
This 


with the knowledge that it 


state and nation 


broadcast 


program is 


is not likely to approach the excellence 
of network round tables but is signifi 
in that it pro- 
grams available in which the enlight- 


cant is one of the few 
ened Southern viewpoint may be ex- 
pressed to the people of the state. Cam 
pus visitors of national and interna 
tional reputation often are utilized in 
discussions to 


these complement a 


panel of state or University speakers 
In this way the people of the state are 
given the benefit of the ideas of lec 
turers who otherwise might be heard 
only by a relatively small group of stu 
dents and faculty. 

It is 
Radio 


the 
the 
considers its 


that 
Broadcasting Services of 
Alabama 
existence important largely as a means 


obvi JUS, theref« re, 


University of 


of channeling the ideas and ideals of 
the University staff of highly special 
ized scholars and_ scientists to the 
people of the state who support the 
institution. Another of its conceived 
functions is to provide specific services 
for large organized groups in the state 


br ad 


cast on home and family lite problems 


1 
a We ekly 


\s an example of this, 
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with the 
Parents 


is produced in cooperation 


and 


abama Congress ot 
leachers. As a part of the parent edu 
cation program of the PTA, 
done in the 


this pro 
eram is init-serial drama 
form around a “typical” family. Prob 
lems which this family faces are chosen 
by committee of the PTA 


and developed by the staff script writer 


an advisory 


consultation with members of the 


alter 


university faculty who are specialists 
in home and family life problems. The 
program is transcribed several days in 
advance of the production date and the 


eight stations on the wired network 
and the supplemegtal stations on the 
transcribed My 

bragdcast on the same Sate. This broad 
cast utilized by many local PTA 
COUNCINA aS a springboard for group 
discussion 


netwo®* schedule tt 


\ series of six programs on the 
status of education in Alabama is now 
underway within the framework of 
Alabama Round Tabli 
| 


This series has 
most minute detail 
the cooperation of the Ala- 
bama  lducation 


een planned in 
through 
\ssociation Pre 
anning has been completed 
for next fall 
vhich will be sponsored jointly by the 
\labama and the Ala 
Women’s Clubs 


tvpe of cooperative program 


for a series of programs 
versity ol 


ma Federation ot 


no way relieves the University 
its responsibility for or 
amming but utilizes the resources 
stablished and 


ganizations in the production and pro 





1] 
\\ ¢ { 


worthwhile or 


motion of various types of needed pro- 






control of 


grams and assures a better job of 
audience building and program distri- 
bution than would be possible if the 
attempted the program 
alone. Each organization under this co- 


University 


operative programming plan shares re- 
sponsibility for advice in specific pro- 
gram material, makes contacts in indi- 
vidual station 


promotion 


communities for cover- 
within the 


local chapters in the community, re- 


age, handles 


lays newspaper publicity from the pro- 
duction headquarters to the papers, 


and keeps the iction headquarters 






ns and com- 
nents. 
The 


. ° . “wR, 
gintains good relations with the com- 


Radio Broadcasting Se S 
merefM stations in the state for a num- 
ber of reasons. First, the University 
pays all line and transcription charges 
for all programs produced by the Uni- 
versity. The cost is high; but the ad- 
vantages higher. In the second place, 


every effort is made to assure wide 


publicity in each coverage area for each 
program. Interested groups contact 
the local papers to request that publici 
ty be given the stories sent out. Then, 
well in advance of each 


each week, 


broadcast, publicity on all eight regu 
lar programs is mailed to papers, sta- 
tions, and key people in each area in 
which the programs are heard. Thus, 
if the music series does not receive pub- 
licity over a period of several weeks, 
the chairman of the music study club 
may call on the editor of the paper, his 
copy of the advance news in hand, and 
that the be carried. An- 


request story 





F ’ } 1 

if broadcasts a weer fed to a 
(;RAYDON \USMUS producer of thre 
) Serlz , VIVEK SIT O iaPpata 


other example of a type of promotio 
which does not go unnoticed by th 
station manager is, for example, tha 
done by the dean of the School « 

Home Economics through home ec 

nomics clubs and departments in tl 

schools. Other cooperating departments 
promote “their” programs throug 
similar organizations. A third reas 

for good station relations is the fact 
that notables—guest 
tional and = international importance 
whom they would be unable to 
otherwise— 


speakers of ni: 


weecur 






made available to 
stations through@#is organization. 
! interest, 
and “listenability” are kept-in mind 

production. “cross-th 
board” programming, which is insiste: 


Program appeal, “Yetener 


Because of 


upon whenever possible, audience rat 
ings can be made to give an objective 
evaluation of the program appeal. Rat 
ings in Birmingham, the largest metri 
politan area included in the university 
that the University 
broadcasts from December, = 1947 
through April, 1948 had the most lis 
teners of any program on the air at the 
broadcast period during that tine 
These programs competed with all the 
networks except CBS [the CBS sta 
tion 


coverage, showed 


schedules all University broad 
casts] and with two non-net-stations 
Still another reason for good stato! 
relations .Jand good programs] is th 
strong Radio Arts Department at th 
university which provides the Radi 
Broadcasting Services with outstan 
ing talent for announcers and actors 
Only 
have had experience on the campu 
station operated by the Radio Arts 1 
partment are used. 

The 
will begin operation of the university 
owned FM station, WUOA, very so 
The 


of programming 


advanced radio students wil 


Radio Broadcasting Servic 


now, it is hoped. 


underlying 
will 


philosophy 


main the same: utilization of unt 
sity resources in the presentation 
programs designed to fill a specific n 
in the State-wide 
through commercial stations 
continued after the launching of 
KAM station but on a 


basis. Energy and money will be ¢ 


state. broadcast 


will 
more restric 
served by producing fewer broadcast 
but distributing them through a lar 
number of stations, thus promoting |e! 
and insuring 


ter pr Tals com] 


state-wide coverage.—GRAYDON 
Radio Broadcas 


Services, University of Alabama. 


MUS, director, 
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The Complete Player 
RCA VICTOR 9-EY-3 


This smartly styled RCA Victor phonograph 
plays the new distortion-free RCA Victor 
records. It contains the amazing new RCA 
Victor instantaneous changer—easiest of all 
changers to operate—p/us a built-in speaker 
ind amplifier. This new instrument brings 
to thie classroom the many advantages of 
the* sensational new RCA Victor Record 
a,iraz.System and the superb performance 
of Th*hagespensive RCA Victor 7-inch rec- 
ords. she ‘ow price is another big feature 
jeorpsmive in new way of enjoying 
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gcorved music in the classroom. Over-all 
* dimer ons: Height 734"; Width 956": 
De pth 91516". $39.95* 








The New RGA Lf/(C7TOR 45 rp.m. 
Record Playing System 


Superb Quality Music Reproduction for the Classroom 





@ A new kind of record—first to be 
distortion-free over 100% of playing 


Inexpensive attachment 





RCA VICTOR 9-JY plays oo 
h rh 2 di “ @ 7-inch non-breakable record plays 
t roug your present radio as long as ordinary 12-inch. . . wears 
This amazingly low-priced model can much longer. 
be easily attached to any phonograph, @ COST SAVINGS... compare with 
radio or television combination. It’s prices of ordinary records. 
easy to operate . . . changes records @ World’s fastest record changer .. . 
automatically. You hear the beautiful plays for more than 50 minutes with- 
quality of the new R¢ A Victor out touching the record player. 
7-inch, distortion-free records reproduced 
through the instrument to which it is @ Easiest, surest record changing 
attached. Over-all dimensions: Height mechanism ever designed. 
638"; Width 9’4"; Depth 7/8". $24.95* @ New ‘bookcase’ albums...anend to 
Prices subject to change without notice. record storage problems. AC operated. 
CS SS DD SSD SS SS SS SS SD SS 
Send coupon for complete information 7 | Educational Services (Dept. 501 
Radio Corporation of America 
[ Camden, N. J. 


Please send me additional information on the new RCA Victor 
45 r.p.m. Record Playing System. 
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Educational Stations of the Nation— WNYE 





HE GREAT SIZE of the New York 
City school system is both the pride 
and the despair of the staff of 
WNYI! our pride, because we are 


aware that our programs are heard by 


the largest in-school audience in the 


country; our despair, because of the 
problem of servicing properly the 800 
schools that comprise our educational 
1938, WNYE 
this seemed an impos- 
think 


system. In when first 


went on the alr, 


sible ask Kleven years later, we 


} 


! 
begun to 


ve have solve it 

Unlike 
tional stations which have sprung 
being practically full-grown, the his 


tory of WNYE has been marked by a 


several of our sister educa 


into 


slow but steady growth. When pro 
grams were first initiated in 1938, the 
pplication of the station for a trans 


mitter of its own had not yet been ap 
proved. Consequently, these early et 
torts were piped to \\ A Ye the Mu 
nicipal Station, without whose invalu 
ible aid we could not have survived. In 
the of 1938, the long-awaited FC( 
license for a transmitter was received 


Construction was begun immediately 
ind completed in the spring of 1939 
So WNYE proudly took to the air 
es, not only through WNYC, but 

a wavelength of its own, continuing, 
wever, to this day, to broadcast at 
erta hours simultaneously on both 
tations B 1940, the decision Was 
ide to switch over from the ultra 
high frequency of our original trans 
itter to frequency modulation. This 


project was completed in 1942. The re 


ocat by the FCC of the FM wave 

eneths necessitated the construction of 

third transmitter—our present 

Icasting on 91.5 megacycles 

I ettective radiate power of 
tH \ tts 

\t the same time that this latest 

1 | five. tat 

itter was ct pleted, in the tall 

1948, the Board of Education appro 

! ree sum of money for the 

KN rece1ve;rs 11} the 

scl ls Today, 50) per cent of New 

{ 


ools are properly equipped 
I I 


WNYE-FM _ broadcasts 


is tremendously important step 1s 
F rE to the personal interest and 
P Dr. William Tansen. supe 
| 
ent scl s. For those schools 
| l 
( { ppe T AY recel 
1 P 
r tly or r Dy11¢ thie 
> 


programs can still be heard at certain 
designated hours on WNYC-AM. It 
is our fond hope, however, that before 
very long we will have FM coverage of 
the entire school system. 

\long with the technical growth of 
the station came a gradual increase in 
personnel. Originally, the staff num- 
bered three men—a program planner, 
a producer, and an engineer. Today, 
these men are still serving the Station 

James F director, 
Van R. Brokhahne as production man- 


Macandrew as 


ager, and Herman 


Haverkamp as 


technical supervisor. However, our 


staff now boasts seventeen members: 
one director, four producers, four 
script writers, three engineers, three 


With 


the exception of the operators and sec- 


operators, and two secretaries. 


retaries, all staff members are licensed 
New York City 
come from the Elementary 


teachers. Two have 
Division, 
two from the Junior High School Di- 
and the the 
High School But it is cer- 
tainly not on this staff alone that the 
WNYE depends. We 
that our 
four prize workshop groups, we could 
not do. When 
WNYE first began to broadcast, par 


vision, from Senior 


rest 
| diy ision. 


operation of 


know only too well without 


operate as we now 
ticipants in the programs were, for the 
most part, representative students and 
teachers, as well as people prominent 
in the life of the city. As the station 
grew, this arrangement was no longer 
practicable Therefore, in 1940, the All 
City Radio Production Workshop was 
organized. This group is composed of 
York's 


high schools, applicants being admitted 
7 


the best acting talent in New 


only after careful auditioning by mem- 
the staff 
of this Workshop were called in only 


bers of Originally, members 
as they were needed. Today, the group 
meets three times a week in the studio, 
During the 

Workshop 


presents three programs weekly, two 


SESS 11. 


the 


for a two-hour 


verage school 


term, 


or discus 
Members of the Workshop are 


dramatic and one interview 
sion 
used as actors, announcers, production 


assistants, and as selectors and handlers 


of sound effects and musical record 
ings. In 1942, two additional workshops 
were formed. The All-City Script 
Workshop, like the Production Work 
shop, meets three afternoons a week 


Students must qualify for this grou 
by securing the recommendation of 
teacher in the home school, by demor 
strating literary ability in the form 

three pages of original dramatic di: 
logue, and by manifesting enthusias1 


imagination, and constructive thinking 
in the course of an interview with th: 


director of this group at WNYE. T] 
Script Workshop prepares, each scho 
term, an entire dramatic series to | 
\WNYE the 


write a 


presented on 
year. Members also week! 
news summary for elementary sch 
listening, and prepare openings, cl 
ings, and other continuity for reg 
larly-scheduled and special programs 
The Engineering Workshop meets 
a unit for special instruction, and 
groups of two they assist as studio ar 
transmitter operators during ther 
hearsal and broadcast of WNYE pri 
grams. At other times, members worl 
in the WNYE recording laboratory 
audio circuits as well as on the actua 
recording of programs originating 
the WNYE studios. Finally, in 1948 
still another Workshop was organize 
the Junior High School Radio Work 
shop. Applicants are admitted on tl 
same basis as to the senior producti 
but the 


they do not meet regularly, but appe 


group, unlike senior grouy 
only on call. In truth, then, it 1s 


that WNYE 


supervised by 


curate to say while 


operated and regul 


staff members, it is run with the inva! 


able 


write some of the scripts; 


aid of students: students wl 


in technical operations; who play 


parts; select the music; provide, build 
and operate the sound effects; 
nounce the shows; and_ frequent 


transcribe the broadcasts. These young 
sters have been unfailingly dependa 

competent, and loyal in every phas« 
station operations. 

history. \\ 
With the 


So much for station 
is WNYE doing 
stallation of the transmitter, 
equipping of the KM 
ception, and the increase in personne 


today ? 
new 


sch rT Is f« iT 


the decision was made in the spring 
1948, to undertake a vastly expat 
schedule of broadcasts. Thus, from 
one or two hours of daily broadcast 
that had 
transmit 


been our custom, we 


five hours of uninterruy 


broadcasting on every school day, s« 
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followin O 


who assist 




















tate and the 


¢ into the schools a total of twenty- 


o programs weekly. Of these, six are 
broadcasts of programs that originate 
other studios. We should like pub- 
ly to express our gratitude to radio 
itions WNBC, WOR, WMCA, and 
OXR, to the United Nations Net 
irk for and to the Institute 
Kducation, for 


Peace, 
Democratic these 
roadeast privileges 

Some of our series this year are con 
WNYE 
ere is, for example, Zales from the 
iy Winds, dramatizations of fairy 
d folk tales of 


uations of old favorites. 


all lands. This series 


s twice been honored, both by the 
hio State Institute and the School 
adcast Conference. It remains one 


with New 
children. A 


nner-up in popularity is Anow You 


the perennial favorites 


rk’s elementary school 
a quiz program on our great 
etropolis, in which the participants 


fifth and = sixth 


hool children 


year elementary 
This series has also re- 
ved awards in the past from Ohio 
School Broadcast Con 
rence, as well as winning several lo- 
honors. On the junior high school 
el, The Junior High School Forum, 
ich won an 


honorable mention at 


Ohio State in 1948, features this year 


interviews with commissioners of 
various city departments, in this way 


bringing to our listeners vital and au- 





AER Meetings in Columbus 
All AER Members—Thursday, 

May 5, 10 a.m., Parlors A-B-C. 
AER Luncheon—Saturday, May 
7, 11:45 a.m., Hall of Mirrors 











thentic information about the way the 
city is run. Another series of which we 
are particularly proud is Bill Scott, 
Forest Ranger, produced in cooperation 
with the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Series [, originally broadcast on 
\WNYE in the fall of 1946, has been 
used by 147 schools and colleges, 201 
commercial radio stations, 27 school 
or college radio stations, and 11 other 
organizations, such as youth groups, 
churches, and camps. Series IT, broad- 
cast on WNYE in the fall of 1948, has 
been most favorably received, and we 
predict that it will vie 
with the original series. On the senior 


in popularity 


high school level, 


first 


Assignment: UN, 
winner at Ohio State in 
1948, again does fine service to the 


award 


students and citizenry alike in present 
ing interviews with officials at United 
Nations Suc 


Cess. 


Headquarters at Lake 

And there are, this year, several new 
programs. One of the most popular of 
these is Map Detective, another quiz 
program for elementary school chil 
dren, this time based on the geography 
of the United States. The field of 
science is being represented by two 
series: Pioneers of Science, a series of 
dramatic biographies, and This I orld 
of Science, a discussion of the wonders 
of the Still another 
series that is growing rapidly in popu 
larity is The Storyteller, 
dramatic 


modern world. 
which offers 


readings of favorite short 
stories of all time 
Space does not permit me to elabo 


of the We 


feel that it is marked by great variety, 


rate on the rest schedule. 
as it does, such subject areas 
as literature, 
natural and 
geography. With the exception of the 
six re-broadcasts previously mentioned, 


covering, 


social studies, civics, 


science, history, music, 


all of these are staff-and-student writ 
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MITCHELL 


ARTHUR STRINGER 


GIRLING 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER SUMMER RADIO OFFERINGS 


Radio as an Industry ... 


Rapro Epucation WorKSHOP 
Arts WorkKSHOP 
Rapio Chin 


) RApIo 
PROFESSION Al 


National 
Director of Special Services, 


National Association of 
AHAMS Director of Sales Promotion, 


Association. of 


National Retail Dry Goods Association 
Director, School of the Air, University of Minnesota 
-LIAMS Assistant Professor of Radio, University of Denver; author 
of “Listening”: former production-director, NBC 
Assistant Professor of Radio, University of Denver; former 
NBC-TYV 
Assistant Professor of Theatre, 
consultant, children’s programs, KSN “Radio Classroom.” 


director of Field Services, 


YSER 


It's a pieasure to study in Cool Colorado! 


For further information write to: 


R. Russell Porter, Director of Radio Relations 


University of Denver 


Director of Sales and Advertising, 
Broadcasters 
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( d produced. All are planned 
vith the cooperation of the superinten 
ent the Divisio1 which they ar 
tended. And it is our proud boast 
that lespite the expansion in our 
hedule this veat e have made ni 
| ise with quality 
\1 d how can | tell you, 1m this briet 
ct f the multitude of other activi 
( | | ch ve engage | et me 11 di 
cate yriefl ust a rev Since we believe 
t we should serve the community as 
many special programs for such agen 
cies as the Red Cross, the National 


ndation, the Grand Jury As 


sociation, the American Heritage Foun 


dation, and the So Security Ad 
trat We ] ¢ conducted 
urses for teachers in the utilization 
rad the classroom, 1n radio pro 


Staff 


members are frequent speakers before 


and in radio writing. 


duction, 


teacher and parent-teacher groups. We 
bulletin 
and several program manuals. We con- 


publish an annual program 
duct a script service for teachers and 
technical 


act as a clearing house for 
problems in connection with in-school 
reception of radio programs. In short, 
we endeavor in every way to fulfill our 
give to the city 


primary function—to 


schools as complete a radio service as 
it 1s possible to do 
With 
behind us, we 
that 
vs rewarding 
feel that we 


eleven vears of broadcasting 
look back now upon a 
often difficult, but al 
With all humility we 


have established ourselves 


road was 


truly as one of the “educational stations 


the nation.” But if there is one les 


learned out of all our ex 


perience, it is that there is no root 
for complacency in educational broad 
There remains much to | 
five hours a day is still only 
small segment of listening time; thet 


casting. 
done: 
are new subject areas to be invest 
gated, new techniques to be tried ; the: 
is more field work to be done amor 
New York’s 38,000 teachers and supe! 
adult must be fur 
ther explored; a transcription librar 
is a crying necessity; and there is, 


ViSOrs ; education 


course, the completely new and excit 
ing field of television, in which we hay 
already taken our first faltering step 
Oh yes, there is infinitely more to do 
so much more that we here at WN 
may fairly view our future as one 
tremendor 
TuNI 


and 


\DELI B. 


glowing challenge 
opp rtunity 


script supervisor. 





The Radio Log in Current Economics 











WW » YO [EAR the big shot’ last Herald Tribuni which quoted a fan line of your top sheet. Each speaker's vie 
ight, Miss Smitl ‘N | letter to a certain crooner. It told how a 4% to be outlined igh tomy et ee 
lidn’t V7] I , Lat Eins . t] ") at least fifty words; then skip a line and 

( I \\ it did niss man in our combat torces 1n ie Far 7 “ ~ 4: eS . 
‘ ; ; lie ter the words “My Editorial This is y 
> ! + ler 1) ‘ > > + , > > oe . a 7 
tient hie S dent bea ~ NX | ast ste pped out of his tent one night own opinion in a minimum of fifty words. ( 
iste! e took the osition that while the music was on and returned the top sheet you should have summari 
Phi he chance of a lifetime 1 to find a deadly adder swaying, fas- this in one of three expressions: Valid, 
1 4] | ’ lt — = a. ry we valid, or I don’t know. [This may be the 
tear he teacher” and it rolls on, a cinated, before the radio. The soldier 
oe , bl b 4 1 fel ginning of wisdom.] Here you should « 
‘ ( yt St rv, 1deas, emo was able to ¢ Ispate rt le Snake and Telit plain your ideas fully and justify your ¢ 
ras be U1 words un that he owed his life to the VOICE OI ment It should be care fully considered 
er } c tn ao t the ext clas Holly wood There are parallels in his the light of, all your knowledge you she 
4 ) 4 Sf Ss ror - } Ss j 1) ~ 
| , ees ° thrilling torv and in current economics have reasons for each statement in thi 
oo , : tion 
combat! And the strugele They see the point 
r delight Why Some years ago I began to require my During the entire term the teacher 
t somebody te he fore? The classes to prepare a Radio Log in Cur delicately plagued by questions : “Shi 
their eve ot ( this is rent Economics. The assignment was I[ count such a speech as part of 
e an 3 1] t dic th made as early as the situation permitted Radio Log?” “Was that primarily e 
he { rk: reas The Radio Log and it was considered a major project, nomics?” “Well, it was about juven 
( rent Economics due towards the end of the term. Thus delinquency, but it seemed to me tl 
\ il to be pressed by the the students had three or four months the main cause as he presented it w 
t the current radio pro- for the assignment, the wording of economic.” ‘So that makes it eligible! 
ost every field he finest vhich was approximately as follows: ‘I’m so glad, because it was good.” 
r time are contributing thei1 Fact } ; Since the topics tangent to economi 
i ot vou 1S to isten to fhiiteen radio " o 
I icts. And this stream 1s cease net ee tant ‘marily economic in @te legion, a great deal of ground 
ree. | rtunatel he | tract \ t speeches about a quarter covered. The subjectmatter is no long 
{ ‘ ht f an hour in length, dealing intensively with thought ot as the contents of a sn 
t ic in our field. Omit « mpo or i - . 4 
e. Yet « ( th these pt m SE CROCMPOC ST veteran of a textbook—inky, sticl 
, igme vy interviews, as well as summaries . ; 
he better te S Set ; ; ereasy, and slightly malodorous 
; extensive in characte! Best oT all S . _° ~ am 
s. Or at least, so the lias tie Gondinin Canteen eeme Cat It comes alive. It is the stuff wh 
tucd el erg ( vith one stone and makes and destroys empires, natiot 
’ peed ease to -'1m_ one sittin g you can do about one quarter — civilizations—the living essence of 
0 morrow’s power with the promise 
\ ; he title Summary 
1 Log.” and should be ruled in seven 2'¢eM pastures on the one hand and 
eet Speaker, Topic, Station, mists of the abyss on the other. 
¢ ( 5 7 Date, Your 1 of Purpose, and Your \lert teachers can see that this 
! é c ( er) U very practical device, applicable tom 
p t Radio Log 1s to consist of sf > ‘ at A : 
ppt other subjects. History, civics, politi 
it vour usual school neading ° a . 
siste t 1s well as a sub-heading sic, literature, and sociology art 
( tes the information from one few 1n process of formation right at 
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RADIO BROADCASTING . .. 


one of the great gateways to the mind of man-—salutes 


| the nations educators engaged in using free radio in the 





| teaching of truth. 


| oc 5, OS A 
—F a teaws THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
| h : OF BROADCASTERS 


yi 1771 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














Congratulations... 
“|| ON ANOTHER YEAR OF SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENT 


The FREC takes pleasure in extending felicitations to the AER,—one of its newest 
affiliates,—for the significant part it has played in building a professional organization designed pri- 
marily to further the uses of radio as an instrument of learning. The steady growth of the organiza- 
tion is a fine tribute to its leaders who have persisted earnestly in achieving the goals first envisioned 
by its founders. 

Members,—both old and new—are cordially invited to make full use of the many 


services of the FREC, through the Radio Section of the U. S. Office of Education. 


nd FEDERAL RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Radio logs in any ot these may yuzzled, we tried to find out more about the part in our lives; that the questions ou 
, n integral part of the cours« subject, which in turn gave us a_ better lined in the book are still trying to be 
¢ de a LCYTal px ( LHe ¢ SCS . 
+S | understanding of our economic problems. I, answered [sic] now as when the book wa 
sch Freedom of choice 1s es like many other students, discussed the vari printed. Questions such as “Is there a satis 
ential 1 dent interest and is the ous broadcasts with other people in order to factory substitute for the profit motive?” an 
” ; find out many opinions, not only my own “Should we have wage control by the go 
( ere taste and discrimination yo : : Ms 
ind the radio’s. I also believe that you want ernment?” show this fact clearly —Epw ar 
re brought to trutt Freedom of opmion us to think and find out things for ourselves McNENNY 
the t valuable part ot the exer ind ot take yot ord for it EVELYN \ person doesn't have always to answel 
ss —_= iad ' si wroblem pro or con, it may also be answer 
( 1 Cqn1ica>wle% > CLE TTIO} E sé ’ °° 66OLr . P ’ ° 
| feel that this is the first time for most I don’t know Knowing one’s ignorance: 
I is that we ever had such an assignment the beginning of wisdom!” This helps ye 
i the student will say that the main reason for this work was to mentally in thinking out problems to a co 
radi s out otf repair: but little helj s to think for ourselves —LEATRI clusion This makes democracy ( 
- eae Jeithaxanes Pre JENSSEN 
" ut the t that he can Postwar reconstruction, military training It remains longer if we learn by our ov 
te it a friend’s house. Manv stu peace table discussions, and many other topics experience. It is given to us to make us thi 
it vork during the week. but there ere debated. All these add up and cover a individually and not as a group. We also hav 
« Ol IW {ill it I ‘\ ‘ Ll | > 
; si irge part of the economic field —RIcH ARD questions about those problems and we t1 
re at least a dozen Sundays when they \ NDERSON to work them out; if we are unsuccesstu 
r the tinest programs and Intwo Most students restrict their listening to We ask the teacher \fter the questio1 
' co or ‘ vet 
. . 26 the euote cam be met programs over the radio to certain pleasure me * : and more until finally to ge 
] t lal Ss Ss rate 
‘ tudent wil +] nial programs [good music not included], and the mind back to ig oa [sic] we aot higat 
aC] ut Mo 7 nakll tT out Radio I og helped broaden tOpx by reading = k relating : = tof _ 
: ey ces do not permit him to their horizons in many ways: they learned NORBERT GRANAT 
te to the radio for a time. Upor more about economics; they heard learned Many students for the first time in_ ther 
rea : = ee | and expert spe ikers. | myself now even con career at Morris were required to render 
‘ con ent VU 1 letter from home, tinue listen t these programs as they opinion. Previously the teacher spoke and tl 
( on reports may be subst1 ave helped me 1 great deal.—NorMANn student accepted everything as law. Mar 
é eed must be—in justice t BeERKOWI1 students never take apart anything that 
( (| Ist ) 1) ST1¢ a) . ; ey : 
at - . m | older person says. This may be termed re 
ther students. o etimes students ie” sas eager Seve Biante pti eg ane be I think laziness is a far better wor 
ur shoulders to be able intelligently to dis ’ set hn 
t the ire not allowed to Iss am urrent economics which mav aftect Therefore this opportunity to give my Opi 
( he radio, but the requirement ot is, so that the American people will know On ~‘ ee something ve 
‘ \ 1 ij [ ~ IN 
' ' “rel uivalent bool vhat they want and why, and when the time oe insignia 
af 1h CQUIVAreT) MUON mes. we'll vote intelligently Sytvta ZAM On the whole, the student of today liste 
I rrect thie ituation is work on the Radio Log taught me to t tori i z, and nt € relatives) in 
| rther r¢ t g1 idu T1001 eXercises e mv radio, not only as amusement, but sthiahwecend oe iapie By a _ = — , 
, , ono 5. oO ls } ach pi s t 
nae eatets rents thank me for in is a source of knowledge. I found many pro cconomucs, OF ise, the teacher payes 
~— ‘ ecru ies ; I ; rams whicl vill help me in mv trade It way to encouraging us to continut this lat 
roducing them to programs they had = jag me to find a new source of knowledg on for ourselves as I’ve found myself doins 
ee , : \ \I I've become interested since this assignme 
\\ : in listening to the various discussions in e 
n Vant to OW ( uses lf < 8) ; 
H : ee ee _. cage “4 nomics. I’ve begun to think turthe 
11} wm i ti th ls ss 1) 1) 
; aoe the other DuUsine prot straightet CLAIRE WILLIAMS 
, \ | rougn son t these speeches W¢ . 
: srtially found losepH RASULO That is what education is for. It leads y 
é' 3 ae P ut of darkness when you were an adolesce 
; : hadi , & to mal 3 to an adult with some experience SoLomM 
( I ible ten t pot es of the question and SL EPOWITZ 
1 | le V1 m sions IW ACCOLATA 
: ¥ Phe Radio Log in Current Econom 
t \ } +} : , ir 
; ecide on the speech by what the is the means of using the first clas 
t t nd not t ‘ he 1s Br M . . - . 
material on the air; it forms desirab 
“ - r + C. — to think. In the listening habits; it mushrooms to th 
( ron thie ( oO Aw : aa 
hut | f making » my Radio Log, I heard families of students. “You give a cour 
ut et the stuade + C 11) = 1 7) , } ° 
. e arguments fo and against the that works Yes. evervbodyv wit! 
r stake t es of the day. I saw how compli . 
; + of these issues were. but now when Carsnot; it does not clutter up the ter 
ste [ hear a ition about them T am not routine; it is as timely as tonight’s « 
r t 1 I nd dumbfounded ar . . ; 
S1 around im a dum - ' bate; it is vivid with the great pers: 
t i) \ times this past week | °,° ° ° io, ° 
:, , + ‘ nents with older men alities of our time ; it 1s elastic, chang1 
think they it a and as I'n with the needs of the hour 
| 1 > 
( nt kn nything rut "9" . : : 
L 7 Jere [t produces the maximum of stud 
r "7 $ t 1 itor galne on my ; : ; eines . 
| o» T was able [and I'm serious] to listening with the minimum of teacl 
, ul these men. That is what | drudgery; it may be increased in qui 
( Miss Smit s striving for. She wants : : ° : 
, “yi Fsoinlpoe tity for superior students ; decreased for 
t a t e problems oj r 
. a a he better equipped to Slow or subnormal students. But 
- i i rt 
t t it L fig Davin RICHARDS earnest teacher remembers that « 
+ s te ¢ rres¢ vith a} we . - a . ° 
to t ig ith what w hundred per cent of the high scl 
} t i lisagree it vhat we . ° 
: opulation will be voters and that 
I \ ng It gave s ractice n 
y—D SWANS( safety of the nation depends on “e 
S t \not ( robably assigned t the least of these.”’ 
I son ESS n tolerat t teaches us a A F 
COREE ATC cacm lhe Radio Log is a handy, practi 
¢ t thes erams about « nom x ° A 
’ cod aia 2 e learn two sides of adaptable, and fascinating device de 
f t i two sides of the cated to this end—HeELEN Hun 
es i —— SuitH, Morris high school, New \ 
\ t Ss S us that economics a0 
\ . ae Wa City 
Q is IaVS a irge 
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Events — Past and Future 





SBC Speaker Announced 

(seorge School 
roadcast Conference, has secured Dr. 
enjamin Fine, education editor, The 
ew York Times, to 


Jennings, director, 


serve as the 
incheon speaker at the School Broad 
ist Conference at the Sherman Hotel 
October 18-20. Dr. Fine’s 
pic will be “The Crisis in 


Chicago, 
\merican 
lucation.”” This is a rare treat and 
ER members will have this as just 
ne more incentive for planning to at 
nd next fall’s meeting 
Dr. Fine is a native New Yorker, 
Rhode Island State Col 
1928; Columbia University, 
S. in Journalism, 1933, M.A. 1935, 
h.D. 1941. College, Rhode 
sland, honored him with an Ed.D. de- 
sree in 1946 


His journalistic experience includes 


ucated at 


ege, B.S 


Bryant 


assistantship in journalism at Co 
bia in 1932; a reportorial job with 
Vew York Pe 


public relations, 


assistant 
‘Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933-36 


st im 1933: 


- educa- 


tion reporter, 1937-41, education edi 
tor since 1941, The New York Times 


He has lectured in Fairleigh Dickinson 





Dr. BENJAMIN FINE, education editor, 


The New York Times 


Junior College, New Jersey, 1942; 
City College, New York, 1944; New 
York 1945-47: and _ the 
New School for Social Research, 1945 
$7 

Dr. Fine has written extensively for 
professional and educational journals 
and is the author of six books: 


University, 


A Giant 
of the Press, College Publicity in thi 
(United States, Educational Publicity 
Democratic Education, Admission to 
American Colleges, and Our Children 
Are Cheated. 

He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Delta Pi, Sigma Delta Chi, Phi 
Kappa Phi, Alpha Epsilon Pi, and of 
the Executive Committee of the Na 
tional Interfraternity Conference 


Miller Returns to Washington 
\llen 


tional 


Miller, well-known in educa 
radio circles and second vice 
president ot AER, became director of 
station K\WSC on March 1. For Mr 
Miller it was a return to Pullman, and 
the State College of Washington. He 
was production director for KWSC, 


1940-42. 


Talk around the Pullman campus had 


In January of 1949, WBBM presented fifty-four hours and fifteen 


minutes of programming in the public’s interest. 


In addition, 


W BBM presented two hundred and thirty-nine announcements. 


ON THIS BASIS 


WBBM will present more 
than six hundred and forty- 
eight hours of public ser- 
vice programs, more than 
two thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-eight an- 


nouncements in the year 


of 1949. 


WBBM has, and always will, program 
extensively in the public’s interest. 


This is... 





, ... the Columbia 
Broadcasting System 


in Chicago 
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ad SCOT ¢ 
by 

\ i 
mrct it] 
| 
, aq al 
done 


northeastern 


TeSSION i] 


ethening of 


the es 


ad\ anced 


radi 


full 
the 
program 


into the 


rent 


full time 


larn 


Right now the think 


} 
I 


plans call for the 


IN 


held 


possibilities 


FD.” 


a 


re 


Phe 


ne 


first 


under 


iddition of 


Plans for transcription service in the 


consideration 


1 


s toward t 


WO 


is for the trans 





{ton 
ribing of three-to five-minute inserts 
that c be woven into existing farm 
progt in the three principal agri 
cultural regions of the state. The second 
le; s in the chirectior Ota weekly halt 
hour farm and home program to he 
P live t commercial stations, o1 
transcribed for distribution 
he structional field Washing 
ton State College th more than 200 
lumni rrofessional radio, recog 
zes that it has le ¢ the strongest 
protessiona T os 1! the natio1 
Nevertheless end to review the 
tructional Ctirvits Tt the college ind 
he statio1 the radio service in 
renner: vitl view tf trenethening 
here veT p' SSI 1é 
In the pure educational field we 
ld like t combine a school « the 
ir tor WS( with school programs 
rr the rest the state 
\ le \Iiller | s bee I educat nal 
radio for the t 23 vears. As radi 
lirecto1 r the Univers Chr 
1926-39. ganized the Chicas 
iN It ers} Broa 
cast ( Atte ear ste 
r KV S¢ ce 4 KOA 
( ( O )4? } 
‘ | eet mel rm 
IR r \ t IR ( ] O4 
Q] 


His work with the RMRC was de 
voted to the reorganization and re 
financing of the Council. It was put 
on the basis of complete community 
support after having depended heavily 
on grants from the Rockefeller anc 
Payne foundations for the past sever 
vears. I*inal steps in these organization 
plans were taken in January. 

\When Mr. Miller left, the reorgan! 
zation and refinancing was completed 
\Vhile plans for a successor are being 
made, Clarence C. Moore, prograr 
manager of Station KOA, Denver, | 
acting director of the council. Jac! 

\\ er lewis, asst ciate director, 1S con 
tinuing to administer the program pro 
duction planning ( 


Western Radio-Television 
Conference 

The \\ estern Radio Conference hel 
a highly stimulating second annual se 
sion in San Francisco, February 24-25 
\t a business session, presided over ) 
John C 


the conference name was changed t 


Crabbe, program = chairmai 


\Western Radio-Television Conference 
\Ir. Crabbe, KCVN, College of tl 
Pacific, was elected chairman of the | 
Board of Directors: Mrs. Inez Richard- | 
son, Stanford University, was named 
secretary-treasurer : and Edwin Adan 
University of Washington, was select 
ed to serve as 1950 conference chairm: 
for the session in Seattle. 

The Standard School Broadcast w 
Following 


first on the program 


broadcast, questions concerning 1 
preparation and airing of the broade 
were answered by John Grover, pr 
ram announcer. Then Richard Ber 
trandis, the program’s producer, jo 
the panel discussion which followed 
Other members of the panel wht | 
discussed the radio documentary wet 
Stuart Novins, CBS, Hollywood; St 
levy Donner, Stanford University 
edgar Willis, San Josg¢ State Colle; 
Selected transcribed portions of 0 


br adcast > 4 


~ 


standing documentary 
emplified ideas of the panel member 
The afternoon session the first d 
considered talks programs. Luke 
KOIN, Portland, was chai 
man. Discussion of the topic was | 
by William Ladd, University of \WWa 
n, and Gerald Maulsby, CBS, N 


IR « }« rts, 


ineto 

g 
York 

Highlights of the evening sess 


vere Views expressed concerning 
importance of radio in the classro 


(Gieorge Jennings painted word pictu 
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- 


ng utilized; 


1 


monstration ot the use ot 


ded by 


rd | 


. | 
varying ways in which radio was 


Marjorie MeGilvrey, 
untain View high school, presented 
nth grade class in a convincing 
radio in 
study of [english 


\ir kare 


topic of tl 
| 


for the Scooter Set” was 


ie Friday morning session, 
) 1 
aul 


KNBC, San 


Some sound principles for 


Ll Speegle, 
LnCIsScoO 
d children’s programs were given 
author of children’s 
Mary 
niversity Hospital 


\llen Miller, State College of Wash 


Howard Pease, 


ks: and Dr layman, Stan 


‘ton, headed the panel on community 


ojects in radio. George Ruge, Red 
ss radio director, spoke of cam 
igns carried on through local station 
operation; Glenn Shaw, KILX, Oak 


rthwhile 


esented the view 


] ] 


pointed up the best ways of ap 


iwhing stations for publicity 


community projects; an 


KPIX, Sar 
of the T\ 


ith Kirby, 
Operator 
lhe jobs to be done in the art of com 
Krank, 


Vew's ak 


contrasts be 


nications torth by 
Sa |: 


nted out parallels and 


were set 


irvoe, 


rade TCO 


en newspapers and radio. John 
mpson, producer of Il’or/d 1 ffatrs 


ran ISCO, 


Affairs, imtroduced — the 
peaker 
| he 
to television, and was held in the studios 
of KPINXN. Here an opportunity 
afforded to see the T\ 
out about such problems as makeup and 


concluding session was devoted 


Was 


studios and find 


four mem 
the 
Conference 


Then, at 9:30 p.m., 
Board of 
Radio-Television 


hiehting 
bers of the 
\Vestern 


were televised in a roundtable summary 
of the highlights of 


Oo 
1g 


Directors of 


the second annual 


S¢ ssion 


Radio Panel at Philadelphia 
\s part of the Week 


program, held annually at the Univer 


Schoolmen’s 


sity of Pennsylvania, a panel discussion 
held on April 1 on the 
“\What Can the Radio Stations Do To 
\leet ( Needs Most \de 


quately 7” Gertrude A. Golden, associate 


Was subject, 


lassre OM) 


superintendent of schools in Philadel 


phia, served as moderator. Panel mem 


bers included William ¢ Cralleher, 
KYW: Armand Hunter, WEIL: Ruth 
Weir Miller, WCAL Sam Serota, 
\WIP; Dr. Frederick C. Gruber, Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania; Allen C. Har 
men, assistant superintendent, Mont 
gomery County; I. Newbold Cooper, 


Girard College; Charles G. McAleer, 
St. Thomas More Catholic High: 
Cole, Philadelphia 


The discussion 


and 
Grace K. publi 
schools Was completely 
extemporaneous 

the 


that there are still teachers to whom thx 


The discussion brought out fact 
use of classroom radio programs must 


be sold; and station representatives 
made it clear that unless schools utilized 
the medium, the day would come when 
radio time would not be made available 
Naturally, the stations desire very much 
to cooperate with the schools, to know 
what is most desired for in-school 
listening, and to correlate their pri 

grams with the curriculum 

that radio 


lessons were emphasized more at the 


Panel members agreed 


elementary than the secondary levels, 
but that the needs of the groups were 
different. All that 
criminating listening needs to be em 
both that the 


values of content programs must not be 


agreed, also, dis 


phasized at levels, but 


overlooked. Such programs are of great 


teacher and, through 


~ 


assistance to the 
them, the information of thousands ot 
pupils can be enriched simultaneously 

\t the afternoon session, those in at 
witnessed the 


tendance preparation ot 





THE HOBBY HORSE 





THE GKE ve FOK YOUNG PEOPLE 


IHE AUTHORS OF THESE 


BOOKS 


THE HOBBY HORSE 


sends its congratulations to the AER nineteenth 


Institute and a greeting to all its members 





BOOk SHOP 











class for a program, saw the simulated as a Teaching Implement in the Sec 
roadcast, then observed the followup. ondary Schools.” General Chairman 1s 
The program was one of the KY\ Villiam Rk. Pfeiffer, supervisor of 


Education, 
The program will include re 
the 
fields of mathematics, guidance, music, 


radio, WBGO, Board of 
Kields Newark. ° 


ports on 


\Irs 


' 
and television 


Kathryn 


assistant, classroom broadcasts in 


S¢ hools, served as 


Philadelphia publi 


students 


lassroom teacher, 


e using and foreign languages by directors and 
from two junior high schools of Norris teachers who have planned, written, and 
V1 \n interesting discussion, 1 used the broadcasts. Techniques will be 
vhich the audience participated, fol demonstrated through the use of trans- 
ed the | (GRACE K. Co criptions. Both teachers and radio pro 


ducers will find the reports and demon 
strations of interest. 
Participants include: Agnes C. Mur 


phy, director of music, Newark public 


l take place at Rutgers University, schools; Fred Landolphi, director of 
Yew Brunswick, New Jersev, Satur guidance, Newark public schools; Mrs 
lay 7, at 2:30 p.m. It is planned Beatrice J. Litch, foreign language 

of the group meetings during teacher, Central Commercial and Tech 

e Ne lersey Secondary School nical high school, Newark; and David 
eachers Association Conference, May  Skolnick, chairman, Mathematics. De 

] partment, Central Commercial and 


e theme oft the meeting 1s ‘Radu Newark 


echnical high school, 





Local Association Activities 


Pacific Northwest 
Regional Workshop 1s director of 


( Jregon, N | \ 





was introduced by Dr. Belmont Farley, 
| press and radio relations, 


He cliscussed the topic, “NBC’s 


1 
iwest 


being planned for Portland. 


the early fall. It is beir.. sponsored Plan for Presenting Educational Pri 
intly by the president of the Pacific grams in Television.” 


Northwest Region, James Morris, and Che meeting concluded with a dem 
the Portland AER. Although the dates onstration of a magnetic tape recorder 
‘ | \1 ee 4 = ) ? 
ive t been set, the expectation is by Murriel Brewster of Voice Record 
t] { rie T <shop | « held ibout Ile? ( OMpany 
the time school starts or within two 
eeks thereafter Great Lakes 


Kor nearly a year Blanche Young 


New York City has served as national treasurer and 
The results of the ballot for local as president of the Great Lakes Region 
hieers hicl is referred to in the “he had agreed to continue in the 
\pr iv) ¢ ecent been an latter post only until a successor could 
cer leo & r Columbia ve elected 
Broadcasting System, is president; \ nominating committee consisting 
es Macandrew, New York Board of Dr. Clarence Morgan of Indiana 
t ice-president ; and Wil State Teachers College, Terre Haute; 
) Boutwell, S Vagazines Dr. EK. W. Ziebarth, University of 
eCTe treasurer. Mr. Boutwell’s ad \linnesota; and Mark Haas, Station 
r those who may wish to get W JR, Detroit, proposed the following 
with the New York Metropoli slate: Marguerite Fleming, consultant 
LLIN / ast Twelfth Street radio, St. Louis public schools; Mrs 
( Yor orayne Palarine, supervisor of radi 
education, St. Paul Department of Ed 
District of Columbia ication; and Ola B. Hiller, radio sup 
| strict of Columbia AER met ervisor, Pontiac Michigan, = public 
e NEA head rters Vac oO sc] : 
») ( MiIarch 25. Isabel ( 1 Nliss Fle ing, who received 93 of the 
Ja. LEK reside presicte 19s tes cast, was declared elected by 
e princt spe er Wa Sterling the committee of tellers consisting oO 
g Department of Pub Dr. Morgan, William F. Rippetoe, an 
\ . NB \ tl Butts 


| 





Alpha 
Epsilon Rho 








Ohio State University—Ne 
president, Bob McCammon; vice 
Glade ; Jul 
Patti Epsilon 
pleased to announce that two recent officer 
Glen Carlson and Bill Bellany, are announ 
ers at WRED and WCOL, respectivel 
while Patti Cooper, current secretary, is sta 
vocalist at WBNS 

In addition to air 
School of the Air programs as Storyti 
Boys and Girls in Bookland, and Once Up 
and a Saturday morni 
children’s participation called Saf 
Time, Epsilon members have found time 
attend as a group two “Pop” concerts of t 
Philharmonic 
which featured Miss Cooper, Epsilon se 


Epsilon, 
otheers are 
treasurer, 


president, John 


Siegel; secretary, Cooper. 


work on such Oh 


, 
a Time in Ohio, 


she W 


Columbus Orchestra, one 


tary, as vocalist. Chapter members had di 
ner together preceding each concert 

New Epsilon actives are: Ron 
Glade, 


 s1eg¢ l, Jac kic 


Egar, Jo 


Stewart, Marion Bergen, Be 


nard Barron, Ralph Borzi, Richard Coat 
Robert Dunham, Gene McPherson, Sel 
Katz, Mike Schonberg, Lou Ann _ Slat 


\dlynn Gebauer, Mar 


and la 


Carolyn Weintraub, 
lyn Williams, 
Harter 

Tau, 


bers are 


Joanne” Kaliher, 


Lindenwood College Tau met 


regularly engaged in producti 
from seven to nine, Monday through: Frid 
at KCLC, the campus radio station. In ad 
tion, members of the chapter have 
with a regular bi-weekly children’s progr: 


on KFUOs Clayton, Missourt 

Iota, | Utah—Out We 
they're still With the same « 
resourcefulness that 
forefathers, Al 
members at the University of Utah, 5 
Lake City, are trail for a1 


niversity ot 
pioneering. 
and 
characteristic of 


termination 
their 


blazing the 


radio station 


campus 
Increased membership and enthusiasm 
creates a need tor wi 


the local group 


student educational rat 


\EP'’s log, which includes programs on 


opportunity in 


ot Salt stations 


mod 


commercial 
that 
justified in their quest for 


; Lake's six 
in itself an indication these 
pioneers are 
territory.” 

Weekly shows sponsored by AEP incl 
series written and produced 
KDYL, NBC's 
student programming on + 


station, KNAK; 


15 minute broad 


a dramatu 


} 


students on local af 


an hour of 
lake's 
Campus ( 


on \B¢ s 


Phrough 


independent 
rnuer, a news 
KUTA 
AEP, 
experience by working 
at KMUR, a new 
[\V aspirants are provided 


floo1 


students can get pract 


several hours a 
independent station ; 
with an op 


tunity to be managers one nigl 


week on KDYL’s television station, and 
ceive academic credit at the same time 
Pickwick Papers, adapted for radi 


Crawtord, wi 
Utah Coll 
recently. The 
third 


head Robert 
ilf-hour on the 


department 
noteworthy hi 
of the Ait 
versity ol! 


series on KSI 


Utah programs every 
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Robert McCamon, Jerre Papier, Jul 

















Be 





Some of the outstanding special shows 


esented during the year have been Norman 
rwin’'s “Plot to Overthrow Christmas” 
ich was sponsored commercially during 
Christmas season on KDYL, and original 
umas on the history of the University of 
h that were broadcast daily during the 
ent “Founders’ Celebration.’ 

Several club members are already ventut 
into the commercial field as disc jockeys 
the local stations and as live talent for 
wivertising agencies, 
hese activities represent only a small por 

f what could be done in educational 
Stimulated by a rapidly owing radio 
irtment and the widespre interest. in 
development in the West, Alpha Ep 
Rho at the University of Utah has 
vn that the entire community could bene 


g1 
ad 


om a student radio station 
a state where pennies are counted 
e, getting financial backing for a station 
task for even the most rugged frontiers 
but there seems to be a bit of “Brigham 
ing’ in every one of the 24 active mem 
of AEP. The first phas¢ of their can 
en was a nationwide survey of success 
operated campus stations, conducted by 
ird Henstrom, AEP president. This ac 
ulated information was presented in 
1 form to the president of the Univer 
r his consideration prior to his recom 
ndations to the Board of Regents. Not 
vas the administration made aware ot 
tation possibilities, but the entire st 
nt bodv of 9.000 was exposed to a three 


nths publicity campaign in the Dar/ly | 


So far, these Western radio pioneers | 
been successful, for at the present time 
appropriation for a station is unde 
sideration by the state legislature. In 
meantime, thanks to the cooperation ot 
commercial stations, Alpha Epsilon Rho, 
of the most popular honoraries on campu 


on the au 


Upsilon, University of Arizona—Mem similar job 
bers of Upsilon chapter have their own may earn 
method of solving chapter financial prob assessments 
lems. When the chapter received notice of | money while 
the assessment for the national convention perience 
they, decided to “work it out” instea 


paying out of chapter funds. They did 


the following mannet 





lave effective.” 


the All of the 


con form, utilizing 

the music, and 

the were based 

one \s a result 

s, is transfer company’s 


restaurant 


1 of Students who participated in tl 
it in tion ot 
Morency, chaptet 


\ Tucson moving and warehouse company secretary 


had spent thousands of dollars over a pe 
of many years advertising its telephone 1 


ber—211. In February, Tucson changed 


from manual to dial telephones, with the 


sult that all phone numbers were changed 
om officers elected March 27, : 


The Tucson Warehouse and Transfer ¢ 
pany wanted some forceful dramatized 
announcements to call attention to their 
phone number. AEP members offere 
Write produce, and transcribe ten 2 

spots and ten 10-second spots, subjec 
the approval of the company and K¢ 


the local Mutual outlet. KCNA offered 


chapter 10 per cent of the sales revenue 


its work 


The station and the sponsor were tremen 


dously pleased with the chapter's com 


cials. H. W. Harpham, manager of 
transfer company said, “The commer 
show a lot of thought and a great de 


work. I think they are going to prove 


25-second 


‘riod following 
um Wilma Schrader, 
Cready, Nellie Olson 
re Pulos, David 
Gamma, University of Minnesota 
Sheldon Gold 


spot stein, president; 


new Irv Fink 
1 to Gamma 


t to University Radio Guild. Current 
NA, — shop emphasis 
the ticular interest 


for as he performs 


simulated 


met nesota School of the 

the Gamma members ¢ 
‘cials duce three 
al of series: O] 


very man; Pena) 


chapters work ¢ 


In addition to participation in eigl 





dramati 
background 


spots 


mm thie 
Tucson 
members do a 
chaptel 
dues and 
saving 


radio ex 


produc 
C,eorge 
Penoyer, 
and the 


Saldamando 


Ma 


Robinson, Sarah 


Richards 


New 


ana 


work 


shop meetings for advanced members of the 


\EP work 


pal 


membet 


Ola 


Min 


\ir productions weekly 
f protessional caliber pro 
the An 
Zimmet 


/ 
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personalities as Gene Autry 
Dorotl Lewis [skating star], Dimitri 
Mit oulos, and Bob Hope. The series 
s presented with the cooperation of the Min 
ca I Je ra } ior leagues 


' \Ipha 
to Betty Thomas 
Girling. Exe reta \lpha Epsilon 
tho, Station KMUOM, University of Minne 
sota, Minneapolis 14 


Epsilon 


lv} } ] 
t\ ] 





AER Record 





Eagle’s Brood 


Review 


Joseph Cotton starred as the narra 
tor, with Luther Adler as the Neigh 
horhood Council director. The docu 


mentary was written and directed by 


Robert Lewis Shayon Alexander 
Semmler wrote and conducted the 
usical score 


Appraisal— The members of the commit 


tee ind the Seattle teachers who have heard 
‘ / Eagle's Brood believe that 

i t 1 vie t content, treatment, 

tion it is a valuable educational 

t erience To! he tl higl school students and 
t has been used successfully in so 

SCIENCE classes where studies ot com 

t rganization are a part of the cu 

un eative writing, English, and 

ima Classes, because of its dramatic quality 

i the method of handling factual material 
It ld be used in guidance classes where 
ight have an opportunity to dis 





cuss their own reactions to the episodes hig] 
lighted in the presentation, and to evaluat 
their relationship to conditions in their ow: 


communities. It could also be used effective 


ly as program material in adult legislatiy 
work, Parent-Teacher Association meeting 
service clubs, and civic clubs, church grou, 
et 


Its value 


in the opinion of the committe: 
lies in’ the | 


extent and the quality of tl 
follow-up activities engaged in by the loc 
groups hearing the 


program. However, tl 


committee considers that 


] 
} 


one weakness 


the documentary is the element i 
volved in and the limited 
program 
activities. Its 


time 
listening ways 
which an hour-long could be use 
in follow-up 
but there is a 
much carry-over can be achieved 
single this kind. 

The presentation is clear, 
appealing for both 
adults, but the committee 


be more interesting 


value 
question of ho 


shox k 
excellent, 
through 
program of 
interesting, al 
high school students at 

felt that it 
and effective if it wer 


mig] 


suggested that either 
might be 


half-hour 


some ot t 
a 1 
episodes 
that a 
essential material In 
form, could be 


2Tram could 


cut out or shortened 
maintaining t 


more 


program, 
concentrate 
made available If the pre 
then be promoted for both clas 
room and community study group activitie 
in extremely 


be effected 


valuable public service might 
Thus used, The Eagle's Br 


a cumulative value in the cor 


might have 
structive solution to problems of juvenil 


linquency, which, as a_ single 


pre ductior 
achieve O! 


t probably does not achieve 


momentarily only—Dorotuy Frost 





Members 


Write, Us 





You Help? 


Persell, Box 362, Smith 


Can 


, : ‘ 
, ( Indiana University, Blooming 
tor Indiana. wants assistance from 
LER embers. Under date of Marcl 
14, Myr Persell write 
i2 iterester iling a bibliography 
educational Hast f radio for use by 
Bt AN Stal I in Indiana Uni 
> . ul ascertain there 1s 
to reporting the re 
this tant field of work 
ippreciat inv information you 
able to supply in regard to this 
[ an nly interested in researcl 
of obtaining either 
reported second hand either 
ib] ed «ct dies 
: \ nig t be able 


on the Back 
I rancis \\ Noel, chiet, 


11 + 


Ludio-Visual cation, California 


Bureau of 
te Department. ot has 
to the 
N 0el puts 


Ieducation, 
vritten a much-appreciated letter 
| if Dated \larcl 16, Mr 


particular issue. I think you have hit an al 
time high level on an excellent publicats 
Of course | don't with everything | 


agree 


that’s neither here nor there 
The issue is stimulating and pertinent 
every educator. Congratulations! 


Can You Help? 

\ request for assistance comes fr 
\lfred F. Hubbs, 4697 Castor Avenu 
Und 


Philadelphia 24, Pennsylvania 


date of March 20, he wrote: 


I am building a file of teaching aids 
ise in the public schools and would apy 
ciate your sending any materials that 


ave available, those pertinent 


1 
especial \ | 


English 


the teaching of 


Thanks to AER 
Byron J. Farlow, 
\lpha_ [-psilon 
Mines, EI 
na letter dated 
On behalf of the 
recently 


installed 
Epsilon 


Rho It 
tend our th 


president, ( 
Rho, Te 
Paso, has tl 
March 14 
entire membership of 
Chi Chapter of the Al 
iternity, | would 
anks to your organization for 


Chapter, 


x lege ot 


to say 


like to 


wonderful progress yout 


association Nas n 


5 Wa its efforts to further radio as a me 
t ir March issue f education and for extending members 
I ‘ ( 11 dk V1S in your association to our organization 
4 it ¢ ditor f this We are. as all radio people shoul 
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interested in promoting radio to its 


tful place as an important means of edu 
m, and I, as president of our organiza 
pledge our wholehearted support to this 


otional program 
fany of our members, myself included, will 
uate in the near future, and I do not 


that my short term of office will have 


completed until all available informa 
nm this subject has been made available 
for all present and future members of 


organization 


I would like to take this oppor- 


eretore, 


ty to request that your members send all 
lable information on the above subject 
e at vour earliest convenience 


An Orchid 

Marguerite consultant in 
radio education, St. Louis Board of 
Kducation finds that the 4ER Journal 
She 


Fleming, 
g 


helps in teacher training. wrote 
on April 9: 

Many thanks for an excellent editorial in 
the April issue. I trust that have no 
objections to my having it mimeographed to 
give to our in-service training plus 
citizens who are interested 

The Journal has been very valuable to me 
and with material such as this we should be 
able to sell AER to many more teachers 


you 


class 





Idea Exchange 





Children’s Radio 
pamphlet,  ¢ Radio, 
hildren by Josette 
nk, educational associate in charge 
Child 
ily Association of America, has just 
published by Public Affairs Com 


\ new 


OWLCS 
es ana ( 


children’s books and_= radio, 


ree. Inc., Le east 38th Street, New 
rk 16 Single copies cost 20 cents 
The discussion of children’s radio in 


pamphlet 1S one oft the best to ap 


Parents, teachers, and broad 
ters will learn much from it. Miss 
rank believes that all three groups 


e a responsibility to improve pres 


radio and _ that, 


“might achieve what none 


ent-day working to 
gether, they 
of us has achieved so far: a_ well 
rounded, inspired, and inspiring use of 
radio for children.”’—Tracy F. TyYLer 
Defends State Radio Setup 


very time the legislature 
there’s talk about the state’s radio set 


meets, 


up—its ownership and operation of 


broadcasting stations. Sometimes the 
talk is that and no more; sometimes it 
gets to the floor of the assembly or 
senate 

This about the 


talk 1s expense ot 


operating the stations, and their com 
petition with free enterprise. 

As for cost, this department has only 
one comment—and that’s a questiotr: 

“Where can you buy education at 
a lower per capita cost?” 

As for competition : 

Let it be known at the outset that | 
believe in free enterprise—when it’s 
free and when it’s enterprising. 

The only competition the stations of 
fer commercial stations is for listeners 


They sell no time—they do not com 
pete for the advertisers’ dollars 
It seems to me that those few com 


mercial stations opposed to the state 
setup [and of course there are some] 
overlook three vital points 

One is their own lack of enterprise 
If the state stations’ programs are so 
good that they attract listeners from the 
commercial stations, then it’s obvious 
that the state stations must have some 
thing to offer the listeners that they 
can't get anywhere else. 

Many acknowledge this by picking 
up state station broadcasts and putting 
the 
state permits, with the proviso that the 


them on their frequencies; this 


time can’t be sold 


Another 1s the educational value of 
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, +301 What other stations pro equal or greater share of the responsi- intimate knowledge of what 1s happet 
de their type of service? Or would? _ bility, they say, by taking the easy way ing. A straightforward recitation | them. 
() out. In order to get the youngsters “out what the program is trying to sho part} 
The third is on-the-job training of their hair,” they park them in front would be much better. rha 
Through \WHA,. the University of of the video receiver and leave them No doubt Science Review is laboring has t 
\Visconsin gives a type of radio educa- until they're bleary-eyed ! under the budget limitations comm get t 
to it udents which approaches The result, according to the WOR to most sustaining programs, but, as the s 
e unique. One example is Ben Park, program, is that normal parental con- it stands now, the Johns Hopkins series story 
se documentary series on \WBBM_ trol is minimized, school work suffers, lacks pace and has too much of th hat 
ear won more awards of excel- children develop without the normal ivory tower motif. It 1s too worthwhil sd 
ence than any single program on any family stimuli, and their reading is re- a venture—and too important as ister 
t evel n before duced to a minimum. precedent in video—not to have ever ture I 
() urse there are things wrong In the home of the radio artists, their advantage which can possibly — ly that 
te radio: but there are things two youngsters get video on a rationed brought to such a_ program.—JA¢ me 
ith commercial radio, too. The basis, and “You do your homework GouLp in The New York Times, Jani fort 
e1 ct they are commercial keeps — first !"—-GEORGE JENNINGS. ary 16, 1949. s10n 
ie ( ellent programs off their rom 
chedules—as well as on them. A case Johns Hopkins Provides FM at Nebraska Yo 
point is the Carnegie hall series on TY Program The University of Nebraska is nov ts pf 
AB mother is the “You and—" px While the educational potentialities adequately provided with studios, cor = 
CBS; neither is broadcast in the Madi- oF television have been self-evident tl room, and equipment, but h | — 
liste : 5 - , ; Kea since the earliest days ot the art, cojn- aan unable yg wads ee the —— : tbe 
nstead a i threat alt iree paratively little has been done in the sary funds ‘OF an FM transmitter - * 
onhewinin the Wisconsin Radio eld on a regular basis. However, in mid-March, William | hia 
( | tations are a help to It, a Now Johns Hopkins Universitv in Dempsey, acting director a radio, be sy 
tr ¢ ground for it, an incentive Sictateadinn Take teak tite Ves foresight gan an alliance with Station KFAB = ‘ 
or its fre edom and its enterprist and courage to enter television with a FM, Lincoln, under which the Univer = 
\ | Der DNA, radio editor, weekly program, Science Review, car-  SIty 18 presenting one and one-quarter — . 
/ try ! in the issue 4 —. — » ” ‘e 11s S 
ute * wiles “= onic os Se 6gied over CRS-T\ [9 p.m. Fridays}. — PR pogey ‘Seiaggen “a ig 2 
Vcoruery Sty Po It, too, seeks to explain to a lay audi- Cally, *: to 4:15 p.m, and 4:30 
: ence both the nature and significance 5:30 pts Monday through Friday. 
Halvorson to Rapid City of the many research projects which The University 1s also presenting | -—— 
\W. Ferron Halvorson, AER mem that preeminent institution is conduct- student-produced shows on two other 
er, Was appointed recently to the post ing and to emphasize that what goes Lincoln stations : KE dR, Mhursda 
tation manager, Station WCAT, on behind academic walls does have a 9:30 to 10700 p.m.; KOLN, Monda 
South Dakota School Mines and direct and pertinent relationship to Wednesday, and Friday, 4:15 p.m 
Technology, Rapid — City Station evervday ite All programs are written, direct 
NCA ell known as one of. the lwo Fridays ago, for example, the and produced by students in the radi 
; a ae adio broad- topic under discussion was sight and, Section of the Speech Department, a 
ting field more particularly, how you cannot be- all talent used on the shows sa draw 
last vear. Mr. Halvors vas di lieve everything you on te turn. it ‘rom the students of the University 
ect radio training and assistant was brought out how scientific meas 
essor of speec hat St. Olaf College, urement of what one sees and reacts to Free TV Scripts N 
Northfield, Minnesota. He also served can be used in evaluating human be- The AER Television Committee ai 
s capacities at the radio sta- havior nounces the availability of telescripts 
ned and operated by St. Olat But as so often has been true in the 0 Women’s programs, an outgrowtl 
College—WCAITI relationship between radio and educa- the recent sixth annual convention - 
More recently, Mr. Halvorson was tion, the test of the Johns Hopkins — the Association of Women Broad / 
es d advertising at Sta series seems destined to come not in Casters, held in Chicago, March 10-12 
KVNJ, Fat North Dakota. He its admirable overall concept but in its 1949. AER members may have sam)! 
ercial experience in other practical execution. Production short-  S¢ripts by sending 6 cents postage 
( North Dakota stations comings which literally have cried out. Mrs. Elizabeth [. Marshall, A 
for correction thus far, often have Television Committee chairman, 225 
TV—a Challenge to Parents robbed the program of much of its ef- North La Salle Street, Chicago | 
\n early morning program on St tectiveness 
VOR, Newark, New Jersey, has In the first place, the explanatory Listening versus Seeing 
( eT sa bad charts and pictures used by the Johns Allen Miller, director, Stat 
e stand taken Hopkins staff have been too difficult to KWSC, State College of Washingt 
el ers is that “tele see. The idea of casting the program’s Pullman, after reading the Editoria 
( entific grand irrator as something of a dope, ask- the April issue, is anxious to locate 
king ing the most elementary of questions, recent research comparing listening 
seriously dis Iso is very far-fetched, particularly with seeing. If you can help, pleas 
ke ce the gentleman often lets slip an write him. — 
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|continued from page 100| 
m. You're going to have to take 
rt in your community activities. And, 
rhaps, here the woman broadcaster 
When 


t together we talk about the weather, 


the edge on us men men 


state of business, perhaps tell a 
ry or two, and criticize or praise 
at \Washington | probably the FCC] 
done recently. You women broad- 
ters know the other side of the pic- 
re far better than I do; but I'll wager 
it a good woman broadcaster can 
ne back to the office with more local 
ination from a “ladies aid” ses- 
than her boss ever brings back 
the Kiwanis luncheon! 
Your station might well reconsider 
program structure in the terms of 


i) programming. In my opinion one 


f the neglected but sorely needed local 


grams is an educational one—edu- 


tional, not in the sense of a public 


rvice sustainer, but a program or 


ries of programs done in cooperation 


th your local school system. In the 


year or eighteen months, the in- 


rest in educational circles in radio 


increased by leaps and bounds. For 


first time in years school boards 


have actually spent money for radio 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, the rural 
schools of Wisconsin 
AM-FM 
During the past few 
19 different 
my desk, each letter asking the same 


all have bought 
receivers. 
weeks, mail 


from states has come to 


question: “How can our schools get 


started in radio? How can we make 
use of this medium in education?” It 
difficult 


“Go to your local station; discuss your 


isn't a question to answer: 
plans, your hopes, your needs with the 
think 
this meeting we'll change that phrase 


local station manager.” | after 
> 


to read “with the local woman broad- 
caster.” For you as women broadcast- 
ers are again in an enviable position 
to be of genuine service to your com 
munity through educational broadcast 
ing. There is a need for it; there are 


those in almost every school system 
who will help you on the educational 
problems if you will only help them 
with the radio problems. 

And need this program be strictly a 
sustainer? Not at all! A program that 
influence on 


is having a tremendous 





reading among young children in the 
Chicago area, truly a good educational 
broadcast, is sponsored by one of our 
large department stores; in one large 
city, not too far from Chicago, all school 
broadcasts are sponsored ; here in Chi 
cago, two stations have sold sponsored 
commercial announcements ahead of 
and following school broadcasts for a 
number of years. 

The policy depends upon the local 


local 


The retically , we feel 


school board 
that 


listening—for 


station and the 
programs 
designed for in-school 


use in the classroom—should be un- 


sponsored when they are prepared and 


produced by the schools themselves ; 
but your schools, I am sure, will co 
operate with a local sponsor if he 1s of 
the calibre with which your station will 
do business. 

I could go on—the Parent-Teacher 
Association in your community, the As 


Women, the 


why ignore 


sociation of University 

Radio Listeners’ Councils 
them? Why alienate your audience? | 
find 
in radio, dimly conscious of radio’s so 


such groups intensely interested 


cial force, and unaware of what to do 


about it. They seek guidance and un 
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they do 


problems 


the 
times 


kn¢ WwW 


aer standing 


not 
broadcasters’ you at 


a iOss 


are at to understand their prob 
lems. The woman broadcaster is in a 
position to act as liaison between her 
tation and such groups. Join with 
them; do their public service broad 


casts, and you will be cementing rela 
tionships between your audience and 
station that 
loyalty. Is that 

| know 


quite a 


your partake almost of 
valuable ? 

many of you have been ex 
different kind of talk 
you have been expecting me to 


TELEVISION, the CHAI 
LENGE of Tomorrow, in capital let 


pecting 
today ; 
discuss 
ters. | am sorry to have disappointed 
you; but, except for large communities, 
television isn’t going to be much of a 
challenge to most of us for some time 
to come, if ever. Some figures seem to 
that 40 per the 
under present arrangements, 


show cent of nation 
will, 
There are those 


the 


never have television 
who think that 
next Tew year;rs, kill radio 


television will, in 


| have seen it predicted somewhere 


only two nationwide 


idio 


that there will be 


networks in r | should regret 


to see this occur. Some of 


if radio as a medium 


f communica 


us wonder 


tion—yes, as an art medium—has ever 
been given a fair trial. Most of us 
broadcasters are excellent craftsmen, 


but the artists in the medium are few 
and tar between. 

We in education have been doing a 
lot of thinking about television. We 
have done many programs of an 
perimental nature, attempting to formu- 
late the 


medium. Radio, in many instances, can 


cA" 


some conclusions about 


do a better job of selling [either ideas 
or products| than can television. Too 
the medium of 


frequently television 


gets in the way of the content of the 
telecast. A coffee manufacturer is pri- 
marily interested in building up a 


pleasant reaction in the mind of his 
listener, a reaction which will motivate 
the listener or 


buy 


viewer to go out and 
brand. A 


given the proper words to say, can 


his good announcer, 
build in the imagination of his listeners 
a picture of that cup of coffee which no 
television camera ever can 

The distinction is this: in television, 
we are always on the outside looking 
in. In radio, we become an active par- 
ticipant in the commercial [or what- 
ever we hear|:; we become personally 
involved in it. A few weeks ago a news 


paper and radio station was mobbe 


and burned in Quito, Ecuador becau-: 
of a broadcast of an Orson Welles tyy» 


of Martian invasion. \Why did the pop 


lace react as they did?’ Because the 


unreasoningly accepted the words 

the radio drama as truth, as personal 
applicable to them; and their imagii 
tions conjured up far greater horr 


than even those described by the nar 
rator. Can you imagine the same thing 


happening had the broadcast been te 
vised? I doubt it. The visual is alwa 
controlled by reason; what we hear 
accept emotionally. 

Radio has been successful—pro 
ably the greatest advertising mediw 
the world will ever know, and perhay 
the 


well 


greatest educational medium 


emotional and imaginative. 
remarked recently that he thought radi 
was here to stay, until television coul 
build a better set for Bulldog Dru 
mond’s activities than his imaginatior 


[ am inclined to think that our radi 


because its approach has beet 
Someon 


listeners can still imagine a better cu 


of coffee than television will ever 


able to brew. The point of all this 


Don’t sell your present medium short 


(SEORGE JENNINGS. 
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\ series in which the folk lore and legends from round the world are dramatized in radio seript form. 
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SESAC OFFERS LOW RATES TO EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTERS 


A well-diversified musical library to fit the budgets of education broadcasters is now 
available at special rates to educationally owned and operated radio stations, according to a re- 
cent announcement of SESAC, Inc. The modern streamlined service features latest develop- 
ments in transcription techniques. Designed to save valuable man hours in planning 
musical programs, the SESAC Library is pre-built into well balanced programs of music 
of lasting value. Programs are divided into seven musical categories: American folk, 
Band, Concert, Hawaiian, Novelty, Religious and Spanish. Initial release consists of 1,500* 
tunes, with an over-all assured delivery of 2,500* compositions throughout the contrac- 
tual period. Program guides and notes accompany the records. Additional information may 


be obtained by writing SESAC, Inc., 475 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Reprint from FREC Service Bulletin Library now increased to 1,800 and 2,800. 


January, 1949) No increase in fee. 











THE SUCCESSFUL USE OF RADIO IN YOUR SCHOOL DEPENDS 
ON ADEQUATE RADIO RECEIVING FACILITIES IN THE CLASSROOM 
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radio programs, the best output provides sufficient volume for your school 
ot guarantee the effec auditorium. 
nless your class The Freed-Eisemann EDUCATOR has a com- 
DL h radio receivers which fortable carrying handle for room-to-room  porta- 
FM and AM reception at all times bilitv. A cathode ray tuning “eye” permits simple, 
\ " leading school svs 


speedy tuning. The rugged, scuff-proof cabinet of 
important role 


The Free 
rite \TOR bang thi 


in the this designed-for-school receiver will stand up under 
d-Eisemann the hardest treatment. Of course, all safety require- 
lly specified as class ments have been met. 
Extensive ihoratory and _ field 
nunicipal radio 


other radios, have 


‘ 1x rit oft l he Freed Eise 
EDLC ATOR N 


The Freed-Eisemann EDUCATOR is sold direct- 


ly to schools to eliminate retail and wholesale dis- 
tribution costs 


wtition with all 


-will fit into the budget of every 





school. Before you purchase a radio for your school, 
iturally because this investigate The Freed-Eisemann EDUCATOR, the 
t) aboration of educa- only radio which meets the accoustical, electrical 
and operating requirements for successful in-school 
} d-Eisemann EDUCATOR con- radio listening 
for FM and AM. to provide 
ng in weak and distant 
the shielding effect of steel : 
r a ere FREE BOOKLET ON EDUCATIONAL RADIO—\W rite 
today for interesting, informative booklet on effec 
, inge of The Freed-Eise tive use of radio in your school. Address Educa- 
EDUCATOR ! the accoustical de tional Products Div., Freed Radio Corporation, 
sro provides effort 200 Hudson Street, New York 18, N. Y 
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